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A  FEW 


PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS 

ox 

ELECTORAL  REFORM  AND  THE  BALLOT. 


The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  on  taking  office,  emphatically  declared  that  his 
Government  was  intended  to  be  liberal,  as  well  as  conservative,  and  the 
measures  they  have  hitherto  submitted  to  Parliament  have  cei'tainly  not 
been  inconsistent  with  that  profession.  The  subject,  however,  of  Electoral 
Reform,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  financial  and  other  urgent  questions, 
was,  by  common  consent,  reserved  for  the  ensuing  session,  when  the  Go¬ 
vernment  stands  pledged  to  propose  certain  amendments  in  the  represen¬ 
tative  system,  not  rashly  or  hastily  undertaken,”  but  safe  and  rrell- 
considered  measures !  ”  It  has  long  been  admitted  that  the  Reform  Bill 
was  not  to  be  considered  as  an  absolutely  final  settlement,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  further  improvements  in  the  representation  are  expedient,  and 
may  be  safely  adopted ;  but  when  we  are  asked  to  confer  on  the  demo¬ 
cracy  their  fair  share  in  the  powers  exercised  by  Parliament,  we  must 
not  give  them  such  a  share  as  will  destroy  the  influence  of  other  classes 
altogether.  Now,  the  favourite  panacea  of  the  Radical  Reformers  for  all 
evils  in  the  representative  system  is  a  large  and  general  addition  to  the 
number  of  electors ;  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  advocate  a  division  of  the 
whole  electoral  body,  when  so  increased,  into  uniform  districts  containing 
about  an  equal  number  of  voters  in  each  !  But  a  single  glance  at  the 
effects  of  such  a  scheme  will  show,  that  this,  instead  of  giving  the  de¬ 
mocracy  ^fair  share  in  the  representation,  would  transfer  the  whole  power 
of  electing  members  of  Parliament  into  their  hands  exclusively!  If  every 
five  hundred  persons,  who  possess  some  property,  are  to  be  mixed  up  with 
five  thousand,  or  more,  possessing  none,  it  needs  no  conjuror  to  tell  us, 
that  the  votes  of  the  former  will  be  entirely  thrown  away.  I  am  far 
from  denying  that  vast  numbers  of  the  lower  orders  have  advanced  so  far 
in  intelligence  and  education  of  late  years,  as  to  make  it  quite  safe  to  en¬ 
trust  them  with  the  elective  franchise ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  are  many  public  questions,  espeeially  those  relating  to 
the  security  of  property  and  to  the  great  bulk  of  our  taxes,  which  do  not 
personally  affect  this  class.  What  personal  interest,  for  example,  have 
they  in  keeping  faith  with  the  public  creditor?  None — but  rather  the 
reverse.  Yet  I  do  not  say  that,  as  an  abstract  question,  the  majority  of 
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the  working  classes  would  think  of  repudiating  the  National  Debt,  but  I 
do  say  that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  feel  so  seriously  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  its  obligations  as  the  wealthier  classes  do. 

The  combination  of  safety  with  steady  and  practical  reform  is  to  be 
sought  in  a  juste  milieu  between  the  influence  of  aristocracy  and  wealth 
on  one  hand,  and  the  power  of  nurnbei’s  on  the  other.  The  great  question, 
therefore,  is,  how  this  happy  medium  is  to  be  attained.  It  is  a  favourite 
maxim  of  political  economists,  that,  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  taxation, 
every  man  ought  to  contribute  to  the  wants  of  the  State  in  proportion  to 
the  property  for  which  the  State  affoi  ds  him  protection  ;  but  then  it  surely 
follows  by  the  same  reasoning,  that  he  ought  to  have  a  corresponding 
voice  in  the  election  of  those  bv  whom  the  taxes  are  voted.  Now,  the 
scheme  of  uniformly  large  constituencies  would  deprive  him  of  any  voice 
whatever.  If  property  is  for  tlie  future  to  be  represented  at  all,  there  are 
but  two  ways  of  preserving  a  just  balance  between  its  influence  and  that 
of  the  masses.  Either  there  must  be  a  certain  number  of  constituencies, 
as  at  present,  in  whieh  the  influential  effect  of  property  will  somewhat 
preponderate;  or  a  plurality  of  votes  must  be  given  to  each  individual  in 
proportion  to  his  stake  in  the  country,  as  is  the  practice  in  many  railway 
and  other  public  comj)anies.  To  the  latter  plan,  however,  on  so  large  a 
scale  as  the  elective  franchise  would  require,  there  would  be  serious,  if 
not  insurmountable  objections,  and  it  would  be  extremely  unpopular  with 
the  lower  orders.  Of  the  two  evils,  tliei’efore,  the  first  is  decidedly  the 
least,  and  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow,  that  it  should  impede  that 
moderate  and  gradual  increase  of  the  franchise,  which  the  progress  of  the 
people  in  intelligence  and  education  fairly  entitles  them  to  expect. 

It  is  unquestionable,  that  under  the  old  system  which  prevailed  up  to 
1831,  the  democracy  liad  not  their  fair  proportion  of  the  electoral  privi¬ 
lege,  but  their  power  was  veiy  greatly  inci’eased  by  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  as  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  will  amply  testify  ;  and 
if  they  should  now  be  admitted  to  further  extensions  of  the  suffrage,  it 
ought  to  be  in  particular  instances,  where  a  strong  case  is  made  out,  and 
not  under  any  general  notion  that  the  interests  of  the  people  are  not  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  represented  and  powerfully  defended  in  Parliament  as  at 
present  constituted  ! 

Mr.  Hume  has  lately  been  at  the  pains, — rather  injudiciously,  I  should 
say,  for  the  cause  of  Parliamentary  Reform — to  rake  up  and  republish  a 
correspondence  which  passed  between  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam  and  Mr. 
Marshall,  of  Leeds,  about  twelve  years  ago ;  and  calls  upon  us  fairly  to 
consider  whether  the  reasons  assigned  at  that  time  in  favour  of  reform 
are  not  equally  forcible  now  as  in  1840.  He  admits  that  the  whole  of 
the  labouring  population  have  been  greatly  improved  by  free  trade  in 
food  and  in  raw  materials,”  and  yet  renews  the  question,  Are  not  all  the 
complaints  against  the  present  state  of  the  representation  and  taxation  of 
the  people  as  well  founded  and  equally  urgent  as  in  1840-1?”  How  can 
they  be  equally  urgent,  when,  by  Ids  own  showing,  the  principal  cause  of 
them  has  been  removed  ?  How  can  the  complaints  about  taxation  of  the 
people  be  equally  just,  when  they  have  been  relieved  from  taxation  in 
their  chief  article  of  food  ?  Why,  the  whole  burden  of  Mr.  Marshall’s 
lament  was  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  labouring  population  by  reason 
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of  the  corn  laws !  and  if  it  had  been  written  after  the  repeal  of  those 
statutes,  it  would  have  been  as  much  out  of  season  as  a  funeral  oration 
over  a  body  restored  to  life  !  The  miseries  which  Mr.  Marshall  so  gra¬ 
phically  described  have  all  disappeared !  The  highly-coloured  picture 
which  lie  presented  of  the  agricultural  labourer  striving  to  maintain  his 
family  on  the  pittance  of  seven  shillings  a  week,  and  on  the  verge  of  abso¬ 
lute  death  by  starvation,’^  is  happily  reversed  !  ‘‘The  terrible  destitution, 
disease,  degradation,  and  miseiy,  physical  and  moral,  which  prevailed 
among  the  manufacturing  population,  and  the  whole  of  which  are  ascribed 
to  ordinances  of  man,  and  not  to  the  providence  of  God,  are  no  longer 
to  be  seen  !”  In  short,  it  seems  to  be  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that 
the  working  classes  never  were  better  off.  And  how  has  this  mighty 
chajige  in  the  condition  of  the  people  been  brought  about,  if  not — under 
the  Divine  favour — by  that  reformed  Parliament,  in  which  it  is  still  said 
that  the  people  are  not  fairly  represented?  And  to  whom  in  particular 
are  we  indebted  for  the  measures  which  have  had  this  happy  effect,  but 
to  that  gieat  man,  who,  himself  an  opponent  of  the  Reform  Bill,  yet, 
when  it  became  the  law  of  the  land,  exerted  all  his  best  energies  to  carry 
it  out  in  a  safe  and  right  direction,  and  extracted  from  it  more  practical 
and  substantial  improvements  than  the  talkers  about  reform  have  accom¬ 
plished  in  their  whole  lives  ? 

Even  twelve  years  ago  it  was  confessed  by  Mr.  Marshall,  that  “  divers 
small  matters — all  veiy  well  in  their  way,”  had  been  achieved  since  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act.  Among  these  small  matters”  was  the 
expenditure  of  twenty  millions  for  negro  emancipation!  “A  happy 
and  glorious  measure,”  he  admits ;  “  and  who,  by  long  labour  and  per¬ 
severance,  matured  and  carried  this  measure?  Was  it  the  aristocracy 
or  the  people  ?  And  who  paid  for  it?  Why  the  people  themselves.” — We 
are  to  understand,  then,  that  it  was  the  people  who  actually  forced  this 
great  measure  out  of  an  unwilling  aristocracv,  and  vet  it  is  contended 
iXcAt  l\\e  people  are  not  represented !  While  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  I 
cannot  help  smiling  at  the  beau  ideal  of  perfect  freedom  which  Mr. 
Marshall  discovers  in  the  United  States,  where  “  the  Government,”  he  says, 
“  does  re(dly  harmonise  with  the  people — where  the  people  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  subject  to  no  laws  but 
such  as  are  equal,  just,  and  beneficent” — one  of  those  laws  being  that  a 
fugitive  slave  mav  be  hunted  like  a  wild  beast !  so,  accoi-ding  to  Mr. 
Marshall,  we  have  the  strange  anomaly  of  a  people  on  one  hand,  who  are 
represented  to  be  in  a  state  of  almost  abject  slavery,  being  able,  of  their 
own  free  will,  to  effect  the  expenditure  of  tu  enty  millions  sterling  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  Blacks,  while  in  another  country,  here  the  people 
are  all  in  all,  Negro  slavery  is  maintained  in  all  its  horroi's,  and  the  un¬ 
happy  wretch  who  endeavours  to  escape  it  is  subjected  to  the  most  de- 
gi’ading  punishment  I  There  is  this  remarkable  difference,  moreover, 
between  the  two  cases — that  with  us  slavery  existed  only  in  distant  parts 
and  was  known  to  us  but  by  report,  while  in  the  southern  States  of 
America  it  is  carried  on  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  people,  who  are  so 
“  moral  and  intellectual,”  as  to  look  upon  it  without  a  blush !  The 
rational  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  such  a  contrast  is  surely  this: — that 
the  British  people  aie  not  (piite  the  slaves  they  are  represented  to  be;  or 
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that  if  the  Americans  do  enjoy  superior  liberty,  they  do  not  always  make 
the  best  use  of  it.  Yet  Mr.  Marshall  says,  they  pass  no  laws  but  what 
are  equal,  just,  and  beneficent.’"  Is  it  then  ‘‘just  and  beneficent”  to 
resolve  upon  wars  of  aggression  and  annexation?  Was  it  “just  and 
beneficent  ”  in  some  of  the  States  to  repudiate  their  debts  ?  in  others,  to 
undertake,  or  at  least  to  encourage,  piratical  expeditions  against  foreign 
colonies  in  amity  with  the  Federal  Government  ?  If  this  is  his  model  of 
perfect  freedom,  give  me  in  preference  the  British  slavery,  which  has  both 
the  will  and  the  powder  to  submit  to  any  amount  of  sacrifice  where  a  grand 
scheme  of  benevolence  and  Christian  love  is  to  be  achieved ! 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  great  accession  of  power  which  the 
Reform  Bill  has  given  to  the  popular  interest,  no  doubt  a  very  general 
opinion  still  prevails  that  further  changes  in  the  representation  may 
and  ought  to  be  undertaken  from  time  to  time,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  not  be  of  the  Chartist  School!  They  must,  in  the  language  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  be  “  safe  and  welUconsidered.”  With  singular  inconsistency 
the  daily  organ  of  the  Radical  party  has  been  assuring  the  Government, 
that  they  must  make  Electoral  Reform  their  sheet  anchor,  if  they  would 
have  any  hope  of  maintaining  their  ground,  and  that  no  half-and-half 
measures  will  do.  They  must  go  the  whole  length  to  which  some  two  or 
three  of  their  idtra  colleagues  have  pledged  themselves  on  the  hustings,  to 
have  the  most  distant  chance  of  obtaining  popular  support !  And  yet  the 
very  same  article  goes  on  to  say,  that  “  Sir  Robert  Peel  towards  the  close 
of  his  life  was  by  far  the  strongest  of  living  statesmen  in  public  opinion  !” 
Why,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  if  he  had  been  alive  and  in  power  at  this  day, 
would  no  more  have  thought  of  endorsing  those  extreme  pledges  than  he 
would  of  cutting  off  his  right  hand ;  and  yet  his  followers  must  forfeit  all 
claims  to  popularity  unless  they  subscribe  to  a  test,  which  it  is  known  he 
would  have  rejected  !  Sir  Robert  Peel,  though  he  accepted  the  Reform  Bill, 
as  a  loyal  subject  was  bound  to  do,  never  to  the  end  of  his  days  expressed 
any  approval  of  its  principles,  and  it  is  even  questionable  whether  he 
would  have  supported  those  partial  further  changes  which  the  present 
Government  may  be  disposed  to  adopt.  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  really  so 
strong  in  public  opinion  as  these  writers  represent,  it  certainly  was  not  for 
his  love  of  Electoral  Reform,  but  rather  for  those  administrative  and 
'practical  reforms,  which  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  his  policy  and 
the  main  pillars  of  his  fame ! 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  hazarding  rather  a  bold  assertion,  and  one  that  will 
not  be  popular  with  the  supporters  of  a  large  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
but  nevertheless  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  the  extreme  liberals, 
while  adopting  certain  theories  which  are  very  plausible,  have  never 
adhered  to  any  fixed  general  maxim  in  their  plans  of  reform.  They 
always  seem  to  urge  it  as  an  expedient  rather  than  as  a  principle — as  a 
certain  means  of  attaining  a  desired  end — that  end  being  simply  to 
return  an  increased  number  of  liberal  members  to  Parliament.  What  can 
be  a  stronger  proof  of  this,  than  their  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Chandos 
Clause  in  the  Reform  Bill,  and  their  perpetual  denunciations  of  it  ever 
since  it  became  the  law  ?  They  could  not  object  to  the  Chandos  Clause 
upon  principle,  because  it  did  but  carry  out  more  broadly  their  own  scheme 
of  household  suffrage,  and  in  fact  promoted  that  very  object  which  they 
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profess  to  have  most  at  heart,  namely,  a  wide  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise ! 

They  only  disliked  it  because  they  fancied  that  the  tenant  farmers  'would 
be  too  much  under  the  control  of  their  landlords,  and  w'ould  return  a 
majority  of  members  opposed  to  their  own  political  views  !  Now,  sup¬ 
posing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  mere  expediency  w  ere  thus  to  become 
the  rule  of  legislation,  what  proof  have  they  to  show  that  any  such  result 
would  follow,  or  has  followed?  What  right  have  they  to  assume,  that  a 
leaseholder  or  a  tenant-at-will  of  50/.  a  year,  and  ujmards,  is  less  capable 
of  exercising  the  elective  franchise  independently  than  a  labourer  or  me¬ 
chanic,  w'ho  pays  10/.  ?  Is  it  impossible  that  a  man  who  is  possessed  of 
means  to  pay  some  hundreds  a  year  in  rent,  should  vote  for  an  anti-radical 
candidate,  without  beings  coerced  bv  his  landlord  to  do  so  ?  It  is  absurd  to 
say,  that  a  person  in  such  circumstances  as  these  is  more  liable  to  influence 
from  his  landlord  than  the  working  man,  whose  landlord,  in  most  cases, 
has  the  double  power  over  him  of  landlord  and  employer  too.  So  far, 
then,  from  quarrelling  with  the  Chandos  Clause,  the  extreme  Reformers 
ought  to  have  hailed  it  as  a  partial  concession,  at  least,  to  their  own  views ! 
They  might  have  used  it  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  demand  for  future 
extension,  or  as  the  small  end  of  the  wedge,  which,  being  driven  home, 
might  eventually  open  the  way  to  all  they  desired.  How  much  more  con¬ 
sistently  might  they  have  then  supported,  as  they  now  suppport,  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  Mr.  Locke  King,  wdiich  is  nothing  more,  in  fact,  than  a  further 
extension  of  the  Chandos  Clause,  to  include  a  class  far  below'  that  originally 
contemplated.  The  true  plan  of  reform  for  the  counties,’’  says  the  Daily 
News,  only  in  October  last,  is  to  give  every  10/.  householder  or  every 
ratepayer  a  vote!”  In  other  words, to  extend  the  Chandos  Clause, which 
has  been  so  much  repudiated  I  Here,  how'ever,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
they  adopt  an  intelligible  principle ;  and  I  confess,  for  one,  that  I  cannot 
understand  how  any  practical  and  conscientious  reformer  can  resist  a  pro¬ 
position  so  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  avowed  objects  of  the  Reform 
Bill  as  that  w'hich  has  been  most  ably  and  successfully  introduced  by  the 
honourable  member  for  East  Surrev.  But,  as  if  determined  to  exhibit 
their  inconsistency,  the  same  paper,  only  a  few  w'eeks  afterwards  (on  the 
3rd  December),  declares,  that,  to  reduce  the  standard  in  Tory  counties, 
and  keep  it  flxed  in  towns,  is  more  than  any  ministry  can  do  1  ”  Why,  so 
it  would,  if  the  standard  were  now  the  same,  as  anybody  reading  this  argu¬ 
ment  would  be  led  to  conclude  ;  but,  when  we  know  that  the  limitation  of 
rent  in  counties  is  just^re  times  that  in  towns,  it  is  surely  not  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  the  rural  population  shall  be  admitted  to  vote,  at  least  upon 
the  same  nominal  rent  as  the  urban  ;  especially  w'hen  it  is  remembered  that 
a  minimum  rental  of  30/.  in  counties  would  still  shut  out  a  much  larger 
portion  of  the  lower  classes  than  it  does  in  towns.  We  may  be  permitted, 
however,  to  reduce  the  county  rental  to  10/.,  2)i'ovided  the  town  rental  be 
further  reduced  at  the  same  time  1  So  that  because  the  towns  happen  to 
enjoy  at  present  an  immense  advantage  over  the  counties  in  respect  of 
rental,  the  same  advantage  is  to  be  perpetuated  to  them  in  all  future  re¬ 
forms  !  And  this  doctrine  is  advanced  by  the  very  party  which  clamours 
for  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  franchise  ! 

But  the  point  on  w  hich  the  ultra-reformers  most  confidently  insist,  is  the 
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Ballot ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  large  majority  against  Mr.  Berkeley, 
when  he  last  mooted  the  question,  it  presents  so  many  features  ad  cap- 
tandum,  and  is  always  so  effective  in  a  popular  harangue,  that  the  agitation 
of  it  is  sure  to  be  periodically  renewed.  However  exhausted,  therefore, 
this  subject  may  appear  to  be,  it  is  incumbent  upon  any  one  who  writes 
about  Parliamentary  Reform,  to  weigh  attentively  and  dispassionately 
everything  that  is  to  be  said  for  or  against  this  vital  change  in  our  electoral 
system. 

The  first  and  favourite  argument  of  the  advocate  for  the  Ballot  is  founded 
on  the  practice  in  clubs;  and  though  this  argument  has  been  a  hundred 
times  refuted,  and  has  been  thought  by  its  adversaries  to  have  been  dead 
and  buried  yeai-s  ago,  its  ghost  has  to  be  laid  over  and  over  again,  whenever 
the  question  of  the  Ballot  is  revived.  How  often  must  it  be  repeated,  that 
there  is  no  analogy  whatever  between  a  club  election  and  that  of  a  member 
of  Parliament  ?  How  often  must  it  be  shown  that  there  is  this  funda¬ 
mental  difference — In  a  cluh^  the  question  is  not  w^hether  Mr.  A.  B.,  or 
Mr.  C.  H.,  shall  have  the  majority  of  votes,  to  fill  a  certain  vacancy ;  but 
whether  Mr.  A.  B.,  or  Mr.  C.  H.,  are,  either  of  them,  fit  and  proper  per¬ 
sons  to  be  members  of  a  select  society.  A  black-ball  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  is  a  personal  affront,  and,  if  it  were  delivered  openly,  would  per¬ 
petually  lead  to  such  awkward  and  delicate  affairs  as  could  only  be  settled 
at  Weybridge  or  Wormw'ood  Scrubbs!  But,  in  a  parliamentary  contest, 
the  voter  has  only  to  choose  between  two  or  more  candidates;  and  may 
vote  against  his  most  intimate  friend,  not  only  without  personal  offence, 
but  w  ith  no  interruption  whatever  of  their  amicable  relations  ! 

The  fanciful  scheme  whicli  has  recently  been  devised,  for  allowing  those 
constituencies  to  adopt  the  Ballot,  in  which  a  majority  of  the  electors  shall 
declare  in  favour  of  that  mode  of  voting,  is  simply  absurd,  because  there 
would  be  the  same  canvassing,  the  same  influence,  and  the  same  intimi¬ 
dation  to  procure  signatures  for  oi*  against  such  a  declaration,  as  are  now 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  the  election  itself ;  and  therefore,  if  the  com¬ 
plaints  on  this  latter  subject  are  w’ell  founded,  the  declaration  would  by  no 
means  express  the  real  opinion  of  the  electors.  But  suppose  a  majority 
to  decide  in  favour  of  the  Ballot,  how  can  the  minority  be  compelled  to 
conceal  their  votes,  whether  they  will  or  no  ?  Is  secret  voting  to  be  op¬ 
tional  with  the  constituency  as  a  body,  but  compulsory  upon  individuals? 
This  leads  me  to  another  objection,  which  I  have  frequently  heard  advanced 
against  the  Ballot,  but  which  has  been  publicly  noticed  for  the  first  time 
by  Sir  James  Graham, in  his  speech  at  Carlisle:  namely,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  make  it  compulsory.  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  in  addressing  the  elec¬ 
tors  of  Southampton,  says  there  is  no  difficulty  about  it !  Who  shall  decide 
when  such  high  authorities  differ?  One  thing,  however,  is  certain.  Either  it 
will  be  compulsory  or  it  will  not.  If  not  compulsory,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that 
the  same  influence  which  can  coerce  an  elector  to  promise  his  vote  will 
equally  compel  him  to  give  that  vote  openly.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  con¬ 
cealment  is  to  be  made  unavoidable,  will  it  not,  in  many  cases,  be  a  great 
hardship  on  the  voter  himself?  Suppose  he  happens  to  be  quite  indifferent 
as  to  the  respective  candidates,  and,  without  doing  any  violence  to  his  own 
feelings,  has  promised  his  patron  or  any  other  friend  to  vote  as  he  may  re¬ 
commend.  Suppose  the  candidate  to  have  a  clear  majority  in  promises. 
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and  yet  to  lose  the  election,  will  it  not  be  ver}'  hard  upon  this  individual 
to  be  suspected,  with  others,  of  having  broken  his  word,  and  to  have  no 
means  whatever  of  proving  that  the  charge  is  groundless  ? 

But  I  will  put  a  still  stronger  case.  Suppose  a  voter  to  be  really  of  the 
same  politics  as  his  landlord  or  employer,  and  to  have  openly  avowed  his 
intention  to  vote  for  the  same  candidate,  from  choice;  even  in  this  case,  if 
the  number  of  votes  should  fall  short  of  the  promises,  and  any  evil-disposed 
person  should  think  proper  to  cliarge  him  with  being  one  of  those  who  have 
deserted  their  colours,  he  can  adduce  no  proof  whatever  to  the  contrary, 
although  he  has  given,  in  fact,  not  only  an  honest,  but  a  thoroughly  inde¬ 
pendent  vote.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  conscientiously  opj)osed  to  the 
politics  of  his  landlord  or  patron,  and  has  carried  his  independence  so  far 
as  to  vote  in  defiance  of  the  influence  used  against  him,  will  the  people  of 
his  own  party  believe  that  he  has  really  done  so,  when  he  cannot  prove  it 
by  the  poll-books ;  especially  if  their  candidate  has  been  unsuccessful,  and 
is  eao;erlv  looking;  out  for  causes  to  account  for  his  defeat?  He  will  thus 
be  exposed  to  the  double  suspicion  of  having  disobliged  his  patron,  on  one 
hand,  and  of  having  betrayed  his  own  party,  on  the  other  !  Again,  a  voter 
may  be  falsely  accused  of  having  accepted  a  bribe  for  his  vote,  and  may 
even  be  threatened  with  a  prosecution.  What  better  answer  could  he  give 
to  such  a  charge  than  the  production  of  the  poll-books,  showing  that  he 
actually  voted  against  the  party  who  is  supposed  to  have  corrupted  him? 
Yet  this  conclusive  evidence  will  be  entirely  lost  to  him,  if  he  is  obliged  to 
vote  in  secret.  In  short,  the  Ballot,  as  has  been  repeatedly  urged,  will 
afford  protection  only  to  the  knave  !  To  the  honest  man  it  will  give  none, 
because  he  will  still  make  a  promise  when  he  thinks  it  may  fairly  be  de¬ 
manded  of  him  ;  and  having  once  done  so,  he  will  fulfil  it,  whether  he  votes 
under  cover  of  the  Ballot,  or  in  the  face  of  day. 

There  is  another  important  consideration,  which  is  too  often  lost  sight  of 
wdien  this  subject  is  discussed,  namely,  that  the  elective  franchise  is,  in 
fact,  a  trust  delegated  to  the  few  for  the  benefit  of  the  many ;  and  that  the 
masses,  who  have  no  votes  themselves,  have  therefore  an  undoubted  right  to 
know  w’hether  that  trust  is  executed  faithfullv  or  not.  This  wholesome 
theory  has  received  a  very  remarkable  illustration  lately  in  the  proceedings 
before  the  Cork  Election  Committee,  and  from  the  mouth  of  a  gentleman  who 
is  known  as  a  zealous  reformer.  It  was  given  in  evidence,  that  Mr.  Seijeant 
Murphy,  in  some  of  his  speeches  preparatory  to  the  election,  addressed  him¬ 
self  to  the  non-electors,  and  told  them  that  the  right  of  voting  was  a 

trust  to  be  exercised  for  their  benefit,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  and  that,  as  they 
were  fully  entitled  to  know  how'  that  t7'ust  was  fulfilled,  he  recommended 
them  to  watch  narrowly  how  every  vote  was  given.  The  learned  Serjeant 
was  perfectly  right  in  his  view ;  but  what  becomes  of  this  doctrine,  if  votes 
are  to  be  given  in  secret  ? 

The  objections  to  the  Ballot  on  moral  grounds  are  so  obvious,  that  even 
the  extreme  reformers  do  not  support  it  upon  its  abstract  merits,  but  as  the 
oidy  means,  according  to  their  view",  of  putting  an  end  to  bribery  and  in¬ 
timidation  !  Undoubtedlv,  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  Ballot  will 
have  that  effect,  we  ought  to  overlook  some  of  its  inherent  defects  and  even 
vices,  but  that  is  really  the  w  hole  question.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that 
it  w'ould  not  be  followed  by  any  such  result.  How  has  it  succeeded  in 
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other  countries  where  it  has  been  adopted  ?  It  is  notorious,  that  in  the 
United  States  corruption  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  that,  as  to  secrecy, 
every  man’s  vote  is  as  well  known  as  if  he  gave  it  in  the  open  market¬ 
place.  The  recent  elections  in  France — founded,  too,  upon  universal  suf~ 
frage — have  been  the  laughing  stock  of  the  whole  world,  and  no  complaints 
have  been  so  loud  and  bitter,  as  those  of  the  radical  press  in  this  country, 
against  the  unblushing  manner  in  which  the  people  have  been  coerced  to 
support  the  views  of  the  Government.  If  the  allegations  of  newspapers 
are  to  be  credited,  the  Ballot,  so  far  from  preventing  corrupt  practices  or 
undue  influence,  has  enabled  the  authorities  to  manufacture  fictitious  votes 
— to  personate  voters — bring  dead  people  to  life — and  perpetrate  all  sorts 
of  frauds  to  an  extent  unheard  of  before.  There  may  be  some  exaggera¬ 
tion  in  all  this,  but  if  the  officers  entrusted  wdth  the  management  of  the 
Ballot  can  be  corrupted,  or  improperly  influenced  at  all,  and  especially  by 
the  higher  powers,  I  cannot  see  what  is  to  prevent  their  bringing  about 
any  result  they  choose,  when  their  proceedings  are  conducted  in  secret,  and 
the  public  have  not  the  power  of  scrutinising  a  single  vote.  While  every¬ 
thing  appertaining  to  an  election  is  done  in  open  day,  as  it  is  under  our 
existing  laws,  who  ever  hears  an  insinuation  against  the  integrity  of  a  re¬ 
turning  officer,  or  of  those  acting  under  him  ?  But  how  long  ivill  it  he  so, 
when  the  votes  are  delivered  in  secret  ?  If  parties  have  run  high,  and  the 
people  find  themselves  in  the  end  disappointed  of  bringing  in  their  favourite 
candidate,  will  they  not  begin  to  whisper,  that  something  must  he  wrong  ? 
Will  they  not  give  vent  to  audible  murmurs,  when  they  know,  that  so 
many  promises  were  recorded,  and  not  half  the  number  of  votes  have 
been  polled  ?  Will  they  not  pretty  broadly  hint  that  some  tricks  have  been 
played  wdth  the  ballot-box,  the  very  last  idea  in  their  minds  being  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  their  own  friends  may  have  deserted  them  ?  Here  again  the 
evil  and  injustice  of  the  Ballot  w^ould  be,  that  the  charge  could  neither  be 
proved  nor  refuted,  whereas  if  it  were  made  under  the  present  law,  the 
truth  might  be  elicited  at  once. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Ballot  is  not  quite  sure  of  always  re¬ 
taining  its  present  popularity,  even  with  its  most  ardent  admirers.  Indeed, 
I  should  not  be  in  the  least  surprised,  if  they  are  the  first  to  cry  out  against  the 
corrupt  practices  which  may  be  carried  on  under  the  shadow  of  its  wings, 
and  the  increased  difficulty  which  they  will  experience  in  bringing  these 
practices  to  light. 

Now,  as  regards  intimidation,  where  has  it  been  practised  to  such  a  fear¬ 
ful  extent  and  in  such  a  revolting  form  as  by  the  priests  in  Ireland  ?  And 
yet  in  Ireland,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  the  Ballot,  instead  of  preventing 
this  sort  of  intimidation,  wall  increase  the  power  of  the  priests  tenfold. 
What  chance  will  the  ballot-box  have  against  the  confessional?  It  will 
crumble  to  pieces  at  the  first  touch  of  the  Sacerdotal  Inquisitor,  and  every 
vote  will  be  as  naked  before  him,  as  the  hand  which  has  placed  it  in  the 
box.  The  result  then,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  must  be  to  deprive 
only  the  landlords  and  gentry  of  their  influence,  while  the  clergy  will 
find  their  dominion  confirmed  and  rendered  more  despotic  than  ever.  It 
will  cripple  one  political  party,  while  it  infuses  new  life  and  vigour  into 
the  other.  Democracy,  no  doubt,  will  gain  by  the  change,  but  will  the 
honest  reformers  of  England,  who  have  such  a  hatred  of  intimidation,  con- 
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sent  to  swell  their  ranks  by  the  aid  of  that  very  intimidation  which  they 
denounce  ?  Siirelv  not. — And  vet  I  almost  doubt  their  havino;  the  moral 
coura2;e  to  resist  such  an  advantage,  when  I  look  at  the  strictures  of  the 
libei'al  press  during  the  last  general  election,  which  were  far  less  severe  upon 
the  monstrous  abuse  of  power  exercised  by  the  Irish  clergy,  than  on  the 
most  trifling  influence  on  the  ])art  of  the  landed  proprietors.  In  England 
a  clergyman  is  vilified  and  almost  held  up  to  mob  vengeance,  if  he  but 
asJts  for  the  vote  of  a  parishioner.  But  in  Ireland,  he  may  thunder  his 
anathemas  from  the  altar  itself,  and  demand  the  votes  of  the  electors  at 
the  peril  of  their  immortal  souls,  with  scarcely  a  word  of  remonstrance 
from  the  radical  press,  tmtil  the  elections  are  all  over. 

“Vote  by  Ballot,”  says  one  of  these  writers,  in  a  tone  of  friendly 
caution  to  the  present  head  of  the  Government — “  Vote  by  Ballot  must  be 
introduced  to  enable  the  quiet  God-fearing  citizens  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in 
England  to  do  their  duty  to  their  country  without  annoyance.”  Let  the 
reader  imagine  for  a  moment  the  jiatient  God-fearing  men  of  Tipperary, 
Cork,  Limei'ick,  and  Six-mile  Bridge,  and  then  ask  himself  whether  the 
journalist  must  not  have  intended  a  bitter  irony  against  the  priests  when 
he  ascribed  to  their  misguided  followers  the  holy  attributes  of  piety  and 
peace. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  question  of  bribery.  What  is  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Brougham,  who  is  one  of  our  greatest  authorities  on  every  point  con¬ 
nected  with  Parliamentary  Reform  ?  Why,  that  after  the  introduction  of 
the  Ballot,  bribery  will  only  shift  its  ground,  and  be  administered  for  the 
future  upon  the  principle  applied  to  certain  quack  remedies  of  “  no  cure, 
no  payT  In  other  words  the  immortal  Mr,  Frail  and  the  equally  famous 
“  Man  of  the  Moon”  will  only  change  their  tactics.  They  will  shuffle  the 
cards  and  make  the  same  pack  do  again.  Instead  of  giving  5/.  down  for 
a  vote,  they  will  promise  lOZ.  if  the  election  is  icon.  The  result  of  this 
will  be  to  “  make  things  pleasant” — more  pleasant  than  ever,  both  to  the 
briber  and  the  bribed  :  the  former  will  save  his  money  if  he  loses  his 
election  ;  the  latter  will  get  double  if  he  wins.  Thus,  he  will  find  it  his 
interest  not  only  to  keep  his  own  promise,  but  to  get  other  votes  too,  and 
work  for  the  success  of  his  candidate  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
whether  fair  or  foul.  At  present  he  only  sells  himself  to  the  slave- dealer. 
Under  the  Ballot  he  becomes  a  partner  in  the  firm. 

I  have  already  shown  how  impossible  it  will  be  for  a  person  falsely  ac¬ 
cused  of  bribery  to  refute  the  charge,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  it  will  be  equally  difficult  to  establish  a  case  of  bribery  when  it  has 
really  occurred.  Suppose  a  charge  is  preferred  either  in  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  or  in  a  court  of  law,  and  a  certain  primd  facie 
case  is  made  out,  what  can  be  a  more  material  fact  to  prove,  than  that  the 
party  has  really  voted  for  the  candidate,  in  whose  interest  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been  bribed  ?  I  do  not  say  it  would  be  conclusive,  but  it  would 
be  strongly  corroborative  of  other  evidence — and  indeed,  without  it,  the 
case  would  be  almost  sure  to  fail.  Yet  no  such  proof  can  be  adduced 
under  the  Ballot ! 

Thus,  I  think,  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated,  that  three  consequences 
are  at  least  probable  from  the  adoption  of  the  Ballot : — 

1st.  That  bribery  will  be  more  easy. 
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2nd.  That  it  will  be  more  generally  successful. 

3rd.  That  it  will  be  jnfinitely  more  difficult  to  prove. 

I  leave  the  public  to  judge  under  these  circumstances  whether  bribery 
is  likely  to  be  down  by  the  Ballot. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  Ballot,  a  scheme  was  brought  forward  by  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  in  the  last  session,  which  had  previously  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  Sir  Wm.  Clay,  in  the  Commons,  and  which  is  open,  I  think, 
to  still  more  serious  objections.  They  propose  that  all  votes  shall  be 
taken  in  future  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  election  of  guardians  of  the 
poor,  vestrymen,  &c.,  that  is,  by  the  signature  of  the  voter  to  a  paper  left 
at  his  residence.  This  plan  may  do  very  well  for  parochial  appointments, 
which  are  not  sufficiently  coveted  to  be  made  the  subject  of  bribery,  but 
in  Parliamentary  elections,  I  am  convinced,  it  would  lead  not  oidy  to  an 
immense  increase  of  undue  influence  and  corruption  of  all  sorts,  but  to 
great  frauds  also.  If  a  laiidlord  or  a  master  can  now  induce  an  elector 
to  go  up  and  give  a  vote  against  his  conscience  at  a  2)ublic  husihi(jSf  where 
he  is  exposed  to  the  jeers  of  his  friends  and  the  remonstrances  of  his 
party,  how  much  more  easy  will  it  be  to  make  him  sign  his  name  to 
a  paper  in  private  ?  As  to  bribery,  it  would  be  facilitated  to  an  enormous 
extent.  A  corrupt  agent  will  be  very  cautious  in  the  employment  of  his 
money,  when  he  can  get  nothing  for  it  in  exchange  but  a  promue^  which 
may  be  broken  at  the  hustings;  but  he  can  afford  to  be  much  more  liberal 
when  he  can  either  carry  away  the  vote  itself  in  his  pocket,  or  at  least  see 
it  actually  signed  in  favour  of  the  candidate  he  supports.  Then  how  is  the 
identity  of  the  voter  to  be  proved  ?  Are  the  papers  to  be  signed  without 
any  official  witness  being  present  ?  If  so,  there  can  be  no  certainty  what¬ 
ever  that  the  signatures  are  genuine,  but  they  may  be  manufactured  by 
wholesale.  Or  is  it  intended  that  the  returning  officer,  or  a  deputy  ap¬ 
pointed  by  him,  shall  go  round  from  house  to  house  and  see  every  paper 
signed  ?  In  that  case  the  expenses  of  the  election  must  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  and  instead  of  its  being  concluded  in  one  day  as  at  present,  it 
will  be  more  likely  to  occupy  a  week.  It  will  not  happen  once  in  fifty 
times  that  a  working  man  will  be  found  at  his  residence  in  the  daytime, 
and  even  if  he  is,  what  knowledge  can  the  returning  officer,  or  his  deputy, 
have  of  his  being  the  right  person  to  vote  ?  At  the  hustings  he  would 
be  sure  of  being  recognised  by  some  one  or  other  in  the  interest  of  the 
different  candidates,  but,  in  a  private  house,  any  stranger  may  be  passed 
off  for  him.  If  the  voter  is  not  at  home,  as  will  generally  be  the  case, 
he  is  to  be  followed,  I  presume,  to  the  shop  or  factory  where  he  works. 
Here  is  a  further  loss  of  time  ;  and  then  what  is  to  prevent  his  being  kept 
out  of  the  way  either  by  his  employer,  or  by  his  comrades?  By  his  em¬ 
ployers^  if  it  is  known  that  he  is  going  to  vote  against  their  wish ;  by 
his  comrades,  if  he  is  g'oino;  to  vote  as  his  master  directs. 

My  strong  impression  is,  that  the  only  effectual  cure  for  bribery  would 
be  to  inflict  a  more  direct  penalty  on  the  recipient  of  the  bribe  !  I  know 
that  this  is  an  unpopular  opinion,  and  upon  this  point,  at  least,  I  am 
afraid  that  Lord  Brougham  will  be  against  me.  He  maintains,  that  the 
tempter  is  the  greatest  delinquent,  but  if  by  the  “  tempter’^  he  means  the 
candidate,  surely  some  little  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  him,  when  it 
is  considered  how  severely  he  is  punished  already.  He  is  under  all  the 
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excitement  of  an  arduous  contest — and  for  an  object  of  laudable  ambition. 
He  has  already  paid  some  hundreds  of  pounds  in  preliminary  expenses, 
which  he  fears  may  be  thrown  away — and  he  is  told  by  officious,  and 
perhaps  not  altogether  disinterested  friends,  that  a  few  hundreds  more 
only  are  wanting  to  secure  his  seat.  In  a  moment  of  weakness  he  yields 
to  his  insidious  advisers,  and,  only  when  too  late,  discovers  the  enormous 
risk  he  has  incurred.  The  corrupt  voter,  on  the  other  hand,  incurs 
scarcely  any  risk  at  all ;  and  his  is  not  a  single  offence,  like  that  of  the 
candidate,  but  he  makes  a  constant  trade  of  his  franchise.  He  values  the 
‘suffrage  for  no  other  object,  and  he  absolutely  chuckles  at  seeing  a  mem¬ 
ber  unseated  for  the  very  bribe  w'hich  has  gone  into  his  own  pocket, 
because  he  is  the  sooner  enabled  to  secure  another  victim.  For  one  case 
of  an  innocent  man  being  seduced  by  the  offer  of  a  bribe  to  vote  against 
his  conscience,  I  venture  to  sav  there  are  at  least  a  hundred  in  wdiich  the 
parties  stand  upon  what  they  consider  their  rights,”  and  demand  the 
price  of  their  votes  as  a  matter  of  course.  Such  persons,  I  contend,  ought 
to  forfeit  their  parliamentary  franchise  altogether. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  noble  Lord  referred  only  to  the  agent  or  go- 
between,  when  he  spoke  of  the  “tempter.”  If  so,  a  notice  of  motion 
especially  directed  against,  that  class  of  persons  has  been  given  by  the 
member  for  Newport.  But  what  possible  punishment  can  you  inflict 
upon  a  mere  agent  beyond  fine  and  imprisonment,  to  which  he  is  already 
liable?  If,  indeed,  he  has  a  vote,  he  will  be  deprived  of  it  under  the 
penalties  I  am  about  to  suggest,  but  if  he  has  not,  he  can  only  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  against  in  a  court  of  law,  and  to  that  ordeal  he  is  subject  at  present. 
I  am  not  for  screening  the  briber  any  more  than  the  party  bribed;  I 
would  punish  both,  but  I  cannot  perceive  that  the  one  stands  a  whit 
higher  on  the  scale  of  morality  than  the  other.  Practically,  under  the 
existing  law,  the  entire  punishment  falls  on  the  member  petitioned  against, 
even  though  personally  he  may  be  acquitted  of  any  participation  in  illegal 
acts,  while  the  corrupt  elector,  who  has  assisted  to  unseat  him,  cannot  he 
made  to  suffer,  except  through  the  expensive  and  uncertain  process  of  an 
indictment,  oi‘,  in  extreme  cases,  the  total  disfranchisement  of  the  borough, 
the  latter  involving  the  innocent  indiscriminately  with  the  guilty.  What 
is  the  necessary  consequence  ?  That  the  respectable  and  independent 
portion  of  the  constituency  are  afraid  to  assist  in  detecting  the  corrupt 
practices  of  their  neighbours,  lest  they  should  help  to  bring  about  a 
catastrophe  which  would  deprive  them  for  ever  of  their  own  political 
rights?  This  again  increases  the  confidence  and  daring  of  the  corrupt 
voters.  Thev  know  that  their  brother  electors  will  shrink  from  making; 
out  a  case  against  them,  and  if  the  only  consequence  of  their  nefarious 
traffic  is  the  loss  of  their  member’s  seat,  they  can  make  their  minds  quite 
easy  on  that  score,  since  it  enables  them  immediately  to  “  commence  their 
dirty  work  again  !” 

Now  the  remedy  I  would  make  trial  of  is  this.  That  every  person 
proved  before  an  Election  Committee,  or  before  any  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  to  have  either  directly  or  indirectly  accepted  a  bribe,  or  par¬ 
ticipated  in  any  other  act  by  which  the  sitting  member  or  members  shall 
have  been  declared  to  have  forfeited  their  seat,  shall  be  ipso  facto 
rendered  incapable  of  ever  voting  again  for  the  same  place,  but  his  name 
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shall  be  retained  on  the  register,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  hold  the  same 
qualification,  with  a  conspicuous  mark  against  it,  denoting  that  the  party 
is  “ disqualified’’  T  purposely  suggest  that  the  penalty  shall  be  made 
contingent  on  the  loss  of  the  seat,  because  I  would  not  have  it  said,  that 
the  poor  man  who  falls  into  temptation  may  be  punished,  while  the  wealthy 
tempter  is  suffered  to  escape  ! 

With  such  an  alteration  of  the  law  as  this,  or  something  equivalent  to  it, 
I  submit  that  the  scene  would  be  entirely  reversed.  The  honest  electors, 
instead  of  having  any  inducement  to  conceal  the  delinquencies  of  others 
less  pure  than  themselves,  would  find  it  their  interest  to  afford  every 
facility  to  the  inquiries  of  a  commission.  They  would  constantly  watch 
the  movements  of  suspected  parties,  and  ferret  out  all  the  evidence  against 
them  which  they  possibly  could.  They  would  see  that  their  only  chance 
of  preserving  their  privileges  would  be  to  purify  the  constituency  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  whereas  they  are  now  driven  in  self  defence  to  throw 
a  veil  over  proceedings  which  they  in  their  hearts  condemn  !  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion,  moreover,  that  a  great  many  of  those  persons  who  are 
at  present  open  to  corrupt  influence  would  be  deterred  from  their  evil 
courses  by  the  fear  of  forfeiting  the  franchise,  and  the  disgrace  at  the  same 
time  of  having  their  names  pointed  at  in  the  register.  They  are  not  afraid 
to  risk  the  disfranchisement  of  the  borough  in  toto,  because  they  trust 
to  its  being  defended  by  the  electors  at  large,  but  the  case  will  be  very 
different,  when  only  their  own  individual  votes  are  in  jeopardy.  In  any 
event  the  plan  will  accomplish  one  great  improvement :  if  the  dishonest 
voters  should  be  reformed,  so  much  the  better;  if  they  should  not,  the 
constituencies  will  be  gradually  relieved  of  their  contagion ;  so  that, 
either  way,  there  must  be  a  gain  by  the  change.  The  corrupt  boroughs 
will  have  the  chance  of  redeeming  their  character  in  time,  and  of  proving 
that  they  may  in  future  be  safely  trusted  with  the  elective  franchise. 

One  objection  which  I  am  prepared  to  find  offered  to  this  scheme  is,  that 
it  will  have  the  effect  of  gradually  reducing  the  number  of  persons  entitled 
to  vote,  when  the  great  object  of  the  reformers  is  to  enlarge  the  constitu¬ 
encies  generally.  But  this  may  very  easily  be  obviated,  by  uniting  two  or 
three  towns  in  the  same  county  into  a  district  of  boroughs,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  in  Scotland.  The  effect  of  such  an  arrangement  would  also  be 
gradually  to  reduce,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  places  returning  mem¬ 
bers  to  Parliament ;  and  this  would  enable  the  Legislature  to  confer  the  fran¬ 
chise  on  some  larger  towns,  if  that  were  thought  expedient.  I  am  aware 
that  this  would  tend,  in  some  degree,  to  impair  that  equal  partition  of  in¬ 
fluence  which  I  have  advocated  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  paper  ;  but  still  it 
would  be  far  less  objectionable  and  far  less  unjust  than  that  indiscriminate 
punishment  of  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  which  an  entire  disfranchisement 
involves. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  radical  press  is  constantly  urging  the  disfran¬ 
chisement  of  places  in  which  any  corruption  has  been  proved  ;  and  yet, 
when  it  is  only  proposed  to  suspend  new  writs  till  due  inquiry  has  been 
made  into  the  evil  practices  which  have  prevailed,  it  cries  out  vehemently 
against  the  hardship  on  the  respectable  portion  of  the  constituencies,  of 
having  their  privileges  interrupted  while  the  investigation  is  going  on. 
How  much  greater,  then,  must  be  the  hardship,  and  how  palpable  the  in- 
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justice,  of  subjecting  them,  for  the  very  same  reason,  to  the  loss  of  the  fran¬ 
chise  altogether !  The  proof  of  corruption  on  the  part  of  others  cannot 
criminate  them  !  We  have  no  right  to  disfranchise  some  hundreds  of  in¬ 
nocent  electors,  because  a  number  of  others  have  suffered  themselves  to  be 
contaminated.  Why  is  Brown  to  be  punished,  because  Smith  has  accepted 
a  bribe  ?  Yet  the  ultra-reformers,  while  they  clamour  for  extending  the 
franchise  to  large  numbers  who  have  never  had  it  before,  would  forcibly 
take  it  away  from  thousands  who  are  now  entitled  to  it,  and  who  have 
never  been  proved,  or  even  suspected,  to  have  abused  their  privilege !  In 
most  cases  of  bribery  which  have  been  established,  it  is  found  that  these 
corrupt  practices  are  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  persons, 
who  make  a  regular  habit  of  holding  back  their  votes,  till  the  candidate  or 
his  agent  is  inclined  to  come  to  terms  !  ”  In  no  instance,  I  believe,  has 
the  offence  ever  been  proved  against  anything  like  a  majority  of  the  consti¬ 
tuency. 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  this  was  afforded  by  an  article  in  the 
Daily  News  of  the  22nd  October  last,  which  stated,  that  in  the  town 
of  Cambridge,  there  are  nearly  1900  electors,  of  w^hom  about  III  are 
bribed,  and  all  the  rest  vote  conscientiously ;  but  being  pretty  evenly  di¬ 
vided,  the  III  always  turn  the  scale.  From  such  disreputable  and 
mischievous  elements,”  says  the  writer,  “  it  will  be  the  office  of  the  new 
Reform  Bill  to  'pui'ify  every  constituency !”  Assuredly  it  will,  and  that 
is  the  very  gist  of  my  argument.  Purify  the  constituencies,  I  say,  as 
much  as  you  can,  but  do  not  deprive  1800  innocent  persons  of  their  votes 
for  ever,  because  a  small  knot  of  III  have  abused  tbeir  privilege.  The 
Legislature  is  compelled  sometimes  to  inflict  hardship  upon  innocent 
parties,  when  it  is  clearly  shown  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  greatest  num¬ 
bers,  but  it  is  contrary  both  to  the  plainest  rules  of  justice,  and  to  public 
policy  also,  to  make  the  many  suffer  for  the  acts  of  the  few,  and  yet  this 
inevitably  happens  when  a  constituency  is  disfranchised  in  toto. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  I 
pretend  to  no  authority  whatever  for  any  of  the  opinions  I  have  recorded, 
or  any  of  the  suggestions  I  have  ventured  to  offer,  but  have  acted  entirely 
on  my  own  private  and  unbiassed  judgment.  I  have  the  utmost  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  present  Government,  but  am  not  personally  acquainted  with 
a  single  member  of  it,  nor  have  I  communicated  directly  or  indirectly 
with  any  person  in  office  on  the  subject  of  this  publication.  The  senti¬ 
ments  I  have  expressed  are  simply  those  of  a  retired  and  independent 
man  of  business,  who  has  no  object  to  serve  but  the  public  good,  and  no 
triumph  to  achieve  but  that  of  practical  over  speculative  measures  of 
reform. 

Valeat  Quantum. 


London  :  Printed  by  Woodfall  and  Kinder,  Angel  Court,  Skinner  Street. 
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